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Epwarp H. Cranky, M.D., Proressorn or Maierta Mevica. 
GENTLEMEN,—Nothing is more common than to write and talk of the 
intellectual activity of the present age, and of the supposed or real 
progress which attends it. Everywhere there are discussion, inves- 
tigation and change. Nothing is so obscure as to escape observation, 
or so revered as to be above examination. There is no anthority 
which is not questioned, no claim that is not challenged. The 
probe of the philosopher or seeptie is pushed fearlessly down to the 
marrow of all things, regardless of the dismay, or pain, or destruction 
which attends the operation. English Churehmen call in question 
the authority of the Bible, apd the discussion spreads from the wilds 
of Cape Town to the cloistered gardens of Oxford; it disturbs the 
conservatism of the Tlouse of Lords and ruffles the equanimity of 
the Bishops. The third Napoleon reorganizes the map of the world, 
calls the ILoly Alliance a fiction, and proclaims himself the inearna- 
tion of progress and order. The Autocrat of Russia abolishes serf- 
dom and hints at constitutional liberty. In our own country, a civil 
war of unexampled magnitude, and pregnant with unknown results, 
marks the dying struggles of American slavery. And so, in the sci- 
ences and arts, the evidences and results of intellectual activity are 
not less surprising than in politics and religion. Steamboats and 
railroads, clectric writing and sun-pictures, the microscope and etheri- 
zation, are not unworthy attendants of the abolition of serfdom and 
slavery ; of the enlightenment of the masses, and of the enfranchisement 
of thought. Even the quictest fields of study, the obscurest corners of 
science are moved by the currents and counter-currents that vex the 

whole ocean of ideas. 
It would be strange indeed, if, in the midst of so much question- 
ing and effort, the science of medicine should be the only one to re- 
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main unchanged, the art of medicine the only one to exhibit a sort 
of conservative apathy. And, in truth, medicine has not stood stil], 
It would not be diflicult to show that no science has exhibited great. 
er activity during the last half century than that of medicine, op 
brought forth greater results in the arts that flow from it. 

Perhaps that department of medical science which is supposed to 
have changed or progressed the least; to be the least susceptible of 
change; which is often regarded as the narrowest and most barren 
of all; which is alike the sceptic’s jest and the charlatan’s resourep. 
is the one which I have the honor to teach in this place—Materig 
Medica. Its name has the hard and forbidding sound of the dead 
languages. It is supposed to deal with drugs alone, whose jay. 
cracking titles are fit symbols of their nauseous taste and disagrees. 
ble results; and whose effects, on the human system at least, are 
thought to be so uncertain or unknown, that the physician who ad. 
ministers them is likencd to a gambler, and the patient who takes 
them to the gambler’s victim. The common talk of the unprofes. 
sional part of the community on this subject, and sometimes of the 
professional part, proves that I do not exaggerate this matter. | 
have heard the assertion, that while all other branches of science 
have advanced, to a greater or less degree, materia medica has stood 
still. Unless I greatly err, the physician of to-day is often sup. 
posed to employ the same means exclusively—emcetics, catharties, 
alteratives—ipecae, oil, calomel and opium—that his father did fifty 
years ago. He may administer them in different doses, with dimi- 
nished frequency, and under different names, but after all, they are 
the same, “alter sed idem.” Wowever radical in politics or religion, 
the regularly educated physician is called conservative in drugs. If he 
consents to steam, electricity and photography, he sticks to blue pill, 
the lancet, and the purge. We should infer from the language of 
some, that science, which has given birth to discoveries not less mar- 
vellous than useful, even in medicine, has so far neglected materia 
medica that its resources have not been materially increased, nor its 
boundaries enlarged; and that, consequently, the therapeuties of the 
latter haif of the nineteenth century are not a great improvement 
over those of the fifty or hundred years before. 

Such, I say, is the notion which the current language of the day 
not unfrequently implies. If this were true, if this notion were cor- 
rect, the fact would be most lamentable. But, fortunately, it is not 
true. Materia Medica and its collateral branch, Therapeutics, have 
advanced, part passu, with other departments of medicine and of 
science. Its progress may have been, and probably has been, quiet- 
er, less observed, less brilliant and less imposing than that of others, 
but on this account not the less real. The advance of science is 
often as noiseless and as viewless as that of the electric messenger, 
who speeds on his way without rustling a leaf or stirring a breath, 
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and yet convulses a nation or changes the markets of a world in his 
flight. 

| invite your attention, then, to-day, to a brief consideration of the 

rogress Which has been made in Materia Medica and Therapeutics 

within @ comparatively recent period. Such a consideration forms 
an appropriate introduction to the special course of study which you 
will pursue under my direction this winter. It will also serve as an 
illustration of the progress which all departments of medicine are 
making at the present day. 

The subject naturally divides itself into three distinct parts: first, 
acomparison of the present and past boundaries of the Materia 
Medica; secondly, an account of the changes which drugs have un- 
dergone; and, lastly, and most important of all, some account of 
recent progress in ascertaining the physiological action and thera- 
peutic value of remedies. Any one of these divisions would afford 
ample opportunity for a long discussion—too long for your patience 
or this occasion. But by grouping them together, and treating them 
within the limits of a single hour, I can bring before you the promi- 
nent diflerences, the salient points, which distinguish the Materia 
Medica of to-day from that of the past, and which indicate its pro- 

ress. 

Following the order of thought just indicated, let us look first at 
the former and present boundaries of the Materia Medica; at its 
limits as they were and as they are; at what it formerly compre- 
hended and what it now comprehends. 

Perhaps the most obvious distinction between the past and pre- 
sent Materia Medica, and at the same time the most obvious indica- 
tion of progress in medicine generally, is to be found in the present 
signification or interpretation of Materia Medica as compared with 
its ancient one. It is undoubtedly true, that the philosophic physi- 
cian of every age, from Hippocrates till now, has employed food, 
water, climate and the like in the treatment of disease, and so has 
included them in his Materia Medica. It is equally true that only a 
minority of physicians have done so. Most physicians, formerly, 
acted as if the Materia Medica comprehended drugs alone, and left 
all other agents to the charlatan. 

If you examine any of the ancient treatises on Materia Medica, or 
those of a comparatively recent period, or even many of those of the 
present day, you will find them devoted to drugs alone, or very nearly 
so. The practitioner who made these works his handbooks, had his 
attention directed to drugs as the sole remedial azents of medical sci- 
ence. Let me give you a single illustration of this. Dr. Murray, 
of Edinburgh, writing in the early part of the present century, and 
speaking of remedies, in a treatise devoted to them, says :—* Their 
natural characters, their sensible qualities, their effects on the living 
system, and their applications to the treatment of morbid affections, 
forming so many subjects of description or investigation, constitute 
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the department of Materia Medica—understood in the most exten. 
sive signification of the term.” Now if we examine his work jy 
order to ascertain what was included under the head of remedies, 
and what was meant by the Matcria Medica in its most extensive 
signification, we find that out of 783 pages, Tol are devoted to 
Pharmacy, Pharmaceutical Chemistry and Drugs, and 32 pages to 
other agents. The inevitable inference from this is, that so far as 
Dr. Murray correctly represented the Materia Medica of fifty years 
ago, drugs were the chief if not the only therapeutical agents which 
medical science recognized. He does not give a hint of mental in- 
fluence, or dict, or air, or exercise, or occupation, as agents or forces 
entitled to be called remedies. And yet he was treating of Materia 
Medica in its most extensive s ienific ation. Similar illustrations of the 
narrow limits which were formerly imposed on Materia Mediea could 
be multiplied indefinitely. 

In like manner. professors who taught the science, authoritatively, 
in the schools of Europe and this country, taught only drugs. Many 
of them were inen of ereat ¢ ittainments, e whom we are indebted 
for some of the richest acquisitions of medical science, and far be it 
from me to undervalue them or their labors, and yet they limited the 
Materia Medica to drugs; they experimented only with ‘drugs; ; they 
lectured only upon drugs. Medical students who listened to them, 
treasuring up the wealth that dropped from their lips, were indoctri- 
nated with the notion that skill and suecess in the management of 
disease would Le in proportion to their knowledge of the properties 
and effects of drugs. Hence it came to be the case that physicians, 
generally, the world over, rclicd mostly, if not solely, on drugs in 
their treatment of discase. When they prescribed them, they sup- 
posed they were employing the best resources of medical art. When 
they spoke of treatment, they meant drugging. Gradually this pre- 
valent teaching of the schools and practice of physicians led the 
public into the same way of thinking. Drugs formed the domestic 
Materia Medica of the world. They were the empiric’s bait and 
the physician’s resource. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that there were physicians su- 
perior to this traditional teaching of the schools; men whose native 
genius or common sense made them incorporate into their Materia 
Medica other agents than drugs. But sueh men were exceptional. 
The catalogue of their names would not be long, and it would include 
the master miuds of our profession, Hippocrates, Sydenham, Hunter 
and the like. 

Such were the former boundaries of the Materia Medica. In its 
widest signification, it was iimited to drugs. The professors of the 
schools observed these limits. Phvsicians kept religiously within 
them. Authors of claborate treatises did not wander beyond them. 
The world accepted them as the orthodox limits of the science, and so 
Materia Medica was narrowed down to drugs; and treatment, to 
drugging. 
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Modern Materia Medica is not so narrow a science. It has a 
wider range, a larger horizon, It includes more agents than the 
druggist can pile up on his shelves, or the chemist torture in his 
laboratory. It comprehends drugs, and establishes their value and 
teaches their use, but it comprehends other agents also. It teaches 
that every influence, or agent, or force that can favorably modity dis- 
ease or assist Nature’s conservative action, is a remedy. 

I will not ask you to accept this statement on my dictum merely. 
Let me give you some evidence of it. If you open the elaborate 
work of Dr. George B. Wood, on Therapeutics and Pharmacology, 

ublished ten years ago; or the still more elaborate werk of Stille, 
published four years ago; or if you read the medical journals of the 
day, such, for example, as Virchow’s Archiv, or the Annales d’ Hygi- 
ene, or the Bulletin de Thérapeutique, you will learn that other agents 
than drugs enter into the Materia Medica of the present day. Dr. 
Wood, in the work just referred to, gives more than filty pages to an 
account of Electricity as a remedial agent. He reckons and de- 
scribes Heat as a stimulant. He treats of Cold, in the form ef wa- 
ter, or air, or ice, as a diuretic, an anesthetic, an astringent, a stimu- 
lant, a sedative and a tonic. Ue discusses and points out the value 
of the mind as a remedy, and shows how mental influences, like the 
sensations, emotions and passions, may be employed in therapeutics. 
Diet, food and water, climate and clothing, occupatien and exercise, 
are described by him as a part of the Materia Medica. An intelligent 
American physician has given us an elaborate and valuable mono- 
graph on the physiclogical and therapeutical use of water. The 
treatises of Duchenne, Becquerel, Althaus and De la Rive, on Elec- 
tricity, show how important a place that subtle and mysterious force 
holds in Therapeutics. 

To show that varieties of diet have acquired an established po- 
sition in our modern Materia Medica, 1 need only cite the recent 
works of Dr. Chambers, on Dict and Digestion; of Dr. Brinton, on 
Food; and the records of the invaluable labors, in this direction, of 
Virchow, Bidder and Schmidt, Bischoff, Bernard, Hammond and 
others. These observers have demonstrated that the most rational 
and effectual method of treating certain forms of disease is to pre- 
scribe an appropriate diet, oleaginous, farinaceous, saccharine or 
otherwise, and thus have brought food within the strictest definition 
of the Materia Medica. Their observations show, moreover, what I 
fear is often neglected, or forgotten, or disbelieved, viz., that as much 
knowledge, experience and skill are requisite to prescribe and regu- 
late an appropriate diet as to administer quinine in a quotidian, or 
opium in colic, or iron in anemia. Dr. Anstie, of London, in an ex- 
cellent work on Stimulants and Narcotics, published this year, places 
food at the head of the list of stimulants. After it he puts opium, 
ammonia, alcohol, &e. He expresses himself thus with regard to it: 
“ At the very head of this list it will be seen that I have placed food. 

Voit. Lxx1.—No. 16* 
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I do so because if food can be digested there is nothing which in s¢ 
many cases relieves pain with satisfactory cclerity, unless it be kept 
up by a mechanical cause. The action of all the other remedies in 
the list is a pale reflex of that of highly nutrient and easily digested 
food.”* 

I have already alluded to the mind, or mental influence, as coming 
legitimately within the province of Materia Medica. The mind is a 
remedy. Our modern science claims it as a potent therapcutical 
agent. I have just stated that Dr. Wood classifies it with stimulants 
and sedatives. The work of Dr. Layeock, on Mind and Brain, or 
Correllations of Consciousness, is not only a curious and interesting 
inquiry into one of the most difficult departments of physiology, but 
it establishes the fact that the mind may cause and relieve patholo. 
gical conditions; in other words, that the mind is a remedy, a part 
of the Materia Medica. The same fact is brought out by M. Lélut, 
in his work entitled Physiologie de la Pensée. A book by the late 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, on Mind and Body, indirectly illustrates the 
same thing. Feuchtersleben, a German writer, has written a mono- 
graph on the special point of the mind as a remedial agent. The 
journals of medicine fur the last twenty-five years have contained 
numerous articles, from various authors, on the Will, or the Imagi- 
nation, or the cmotions, as agents that produce profound physio- 
logical effects; that relierc, as well as cause discase. The field is a 
new and unexplored one. Its investigation demands the utmost pa- 
tience, judgment and acutencess; but the exploration has begun, and 
will go on. 

I should weary your paticnee, were I to pursue this part of my 
subject farther. Enough has been said to show that the boundaries 
ef Materia Medica have been greatly enlarged, and to point out the 
general direction of its growth. It is no longer limited to drugs. 
They are not excluded, but other agencies are added. It has be- 
come the complemciut of Theory and Practice, and the handmaid of 
Chemistry and Physiology in their most abstruse investigations. It 
provides the practitioner with whatever may be used to turn the 
currents of disease into favorable channels. It scarches Nature 
everywhere to find its materials or agents. It lays hold of every 
snbstance, whether animal, vegetable or mineral, that can be tortured 
or coaxed into aiding the aching body. It grasps every force that 
can render it any service, and calls it a remedy, whether it come from 
the heavens above, or the earth bencath, or the waters around the 
earth, or from the sou! within. Guided by a wise and patient ob- 
servation, reverently following Nature’s leading, it thus paves the 
way for rational therapeutics. With a range so extensive, with a 
signification so comprehensive, how different is tie Materia Medica 
of to-day from that of the past, and from the common notion of it. 


* Stimulants and Narcotics. Ly Francis EK. Anstie, M.D. Pp. 116. 
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Taken out from its ancient and narrow limits, it has become one of 
the most important and most interesting branches of human study. 

Not only have the boundaries of the Materia Medica been thus en- 
larged, but the catalogue and character of drugs to which it was for- 
merly confined have been greatly changed. Many worthless prepa- 
rations have been discarded. A few new ones have been added. A 
more exact knowledge has been acquired of the chemical properties, 
the physiological action and the therapeutical value of those which 
have been retained, and which are now used. The progress which 
has been made in this direction is such as to warrant the belief that 
Therapeutics will some time become a rational and exact science. 

It is difficult to say whether it is more ludicrous or sad to look 
back upon the superstitious charms, nauseous substances and 
absurd compounds, many of which the vulgar still cling to, that have 
encumbered the Materia Medica, and so obscured it, that wise men have 
doubted if there was anything of value in it. It is not two hundred 
years since treatises on Materia Medica described, and recommended 
as useful, substances as revolting as the hairs of a leper, the horns 
of a beetie, the blood and liver of a dog, the hoof and urine of an 
ass, the heart of a serpent, the saliva of a horse, the skin of a snake, 
the faces of a cat, the blood and sweat and urine and ecar-wax of 
human beings, the hearts of new-born children, spiders’ bodies, dead 
men’s hands, and murderers’ gibbets. Shakspeare’s witches may 
have taken their recipe from a contemporary Materia Medica, when 
they compounded for Macbeth their famous gruel of 

“Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 

Adder’s fork, and blind-worni’s sting, 

Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing: 

Liver of ‘plaspheming Jew, 

Gall of goat, and slips of vew, 

Slivere’d in the mooun’s eclipse ; 

Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips.” 
The British College formerly directed the following preparation for 
the benefit of the king’s subjects. It was called Aqua et Spiritus 
Lumbricorum Magistralis, or water and spirit of earth-worms. The 
original direction of the College reads thus :—* Take of Earth-worms 
well cleansed three pound, Snails with shells on their backs cleansed 
two Gallons, beat them in a Mortar, and put them into a convenient 
Vessel, adding stinking Nettles, Roots and all, six handfuls, wild 
Angelica four handfuls, Brank-Ursine seven handfuls, Agrimony, Bet- 
tony, of each three handfuls, Rue one handful, common Wormwood 
two handfuls, Rosemary-flowers six ounces, Dock-roots ten ounces, 
the Roots of Sorrel five ounces, Turmerick, the inner bark of Bar- 
berries, of cach four ounces; Fenugreck-seeds two ounces, Cloves 
powdered three ounces. Harts horn, Ivory in gross powder, of each 
four ounces; saflron three drams, small spirit of wine four Gallons 
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and an half; after twenty-four houres infusion, distill them in gy 
Alembick, Let the four first pounds be reserved for Spirit, the last 
for Water.” 

But we need not go back a century to find absurd and useless pre. 
scriptions and preparations. There are quarters where they stil] 
abound. Within a few years, I knew of a Boston physician who 
advised, and a Boston patient who wore, next the skin, for the relief 
of some pulmonary affection, a pork jacket. In a book published with. 
in the last decade or thereabouts, whose author belongs to a sect that 
claims to represent a peculiar advance in Therapeutics and Materia 
Medica, I have seen the directions for a preparation, intended for 
the treatment of what the learned call scabies, and the laity, iteh, 
which consists of the infinitesimal dilution of a louse. 

It is one of the signs of progress in Materia Medica that these 
and similar absurd preparations no longer deface our Pharmacope. 
ias, or encumber our Dispensatories. They may be heard of in cor. 
ners and holes where no light penetrates, and where superstition 
and credulity still find a congenial home, but they are no longer ad. 
vised by educated physicians. 

Another characteristic of modern Materia Medica is greater sim. 
plicity in the preparation of drugs. Preparations were formerly 
made from an indefinite number of articles. Instead of directing 
them from a single drug, or uniting it with one or two others, so 
as to meet some obvious indication, the authors of the older phar. 
macopceias, led by a fanciful theory or metaphysical notion or strange 
superstition, often prepared the most extraordinary compounds. 
Some of the ingredients might be valuable, but these were buried in 
such a mass of useless and often disgusting stuff, a few grains of 
wheat in bushels of chaff, that it required a microscopic vision to de- 
tect the gold in the dross. Modern Materia Medica has retained all 
of these preparations that possess real merit, but has so curtailed 
their proportions, so winnowed them from the chaff, that they can 
scarcely be recognized in their modern attire. They are like noble- 
men, who can trace their ancestry back for centuries, and bear the 
name their fathers bore, but are so changed by modern civilization 
that we can scarcely sce in them, to-day, the blood which stirred 
the veins of their ancestors a thousand years ago. And yet it is 
there. Put them to the proof, and the old blood mounts to the fore- 
head and sparkles in the eye. So in the Materia Medica, the useful 
part of a compound-—-the blood of the race—has descended from 
age to age, each century stripping off and throwing away more or 
less of the trappings that encumbered, and cerements that bound, 
and filth that buried it, till now, in the clearer light of to-day, its 
substantial value stands confessed. Such articles or compounds are 
of royal lineage. Every age, as it passes, re-asserts their value. 
Many of them boast an antiquity beyond that of the Herald’s Col- 
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lege. Thus some, like opium, trace their ancestry back to the sacred 
and shadowy mysteries of India and Egypt; others, like iron, to the 
classic mythologies of Greece and Rome; others, like nitrate of sil- 
ver, to the glittering civilization and embryonic chemistry of Arabia 
and the East; and others, like antimony, to the mingled alchemy, 
superstition and empiricism of Europe’s middle age. Many of them 
still bear the names which indicate their mystic origin and early use, 
but whose significance has passed away. 

Open any of your works on Materia Medica at random, and you will 
searecly fail to meet with an illustration of these remarks. Almost 
every one of the drugs they describe has gone through this process 
of change and simplification. Let me give you a single example. 

There is a delightful and canonical compound of spices, wltich, under 
the name of Spiritus Lavendule Compositus, warmed the stomachs and 
cheered the hearts of our forefathers, two hundred years ago. A com- 
pound, with the same name, warms the stomachs and cheers the hearts 
of thousands to-day. The British College formerly ordered its pre- 
paration as follows:—“Take of Lavender-flowers one Gallon, to 
which pour three Gallons of the best Spirit of Wine, let them stand 
together in the Sun six days; then distil them with an Alembick 
with his refrigeratory. 

“Take of the flowers of Sage, Rosemary and Betony of each one 
handful; the flowers of Borrage, Bugloss, Lillies of the Valley, Cow- 
slips, of cach two handfuls; let the flowers being newly and season- 
ably gathered, be infused in one gallon of the best Spirit of Wine, 
and mingled with the foregoing Spirits of Lavender-flowers, adding 
the leaves of Balm, Featherfew and Orange-tree fresh gathered, the 
flowers of Steecha and Orange-tree, Barberries, of cach, one ounce. 
After convenient digestion, distil it again, after which add Citron 
peels, the outward bark: Peony-seeds husked, of cach six drams; 
Cinnamon, Mase, Nutmegs, Cardamons, Cubebs, yellow Sanders, of 
each half an ounce; wood of Aloes, one dram, the best Jubebs, the 
stones being taken out, half a Pound, digest them six Weeks, then 
strain it and filter it, and add to it prepared Pearls two drams, Eme- 
ralds prepared a scruple, Ambergreece, Musk, Saffron, of each half 
a scruple; red roses dried, red Sanders, of cach half an ounce; yel- 
low Sanders, Citron-peels dried, of each one dram; let the Species 
being tyed up in a Rag, be hung in the foregoing Spirits.”* 

Compare this extraordinary mixture—this farrago—which, however, 
has had virtue enough in it to save it from oblivion, with the clegant 
composition which bears the same name now, and is the lineal de- 
scendant of the ancient one. The United States Pharmacopeeia di- 
rects the Compound Spirits of Lavender to be prepared as follows :— 

“Take of Oil of Lavender a fluidounce ; 
Oil of Rosemary two fluidrachms ; 


* Quoted from Culpepper’s “ Physician’s Library,” p. 124. 
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Cinnamon, in moderately fine powder, two troyounces: 

Cloves, in moderately fine powder, half a troyounce; 

Nutmeg, in moderately fine powder, a troyounce; 

Red Saunders, in moderately fine powder, three hundred 
and sixty grains ; 

Alcohol six pints ; 

Water two pints; 

Diluted Alcohol a sufficient quantity. 

“Dissolve the Oils in the Alcohol, and add the Water. Then 
mix the powders, and, having moistened the mixture with a fluid. 
ounce of the alcoholic solution of the Oils, pack it firmly in a coni- 
cal percolator, and gradually pour upon it the remainder of the al. 
coholic solution, and afterwards Diluted Alcohol, until the filtered 
liquid measures eight pints.” 

Here is a difference which marks two centuries of progress. Two 
hundred years have eliminated from this compound twenty-seven 
useless ingredients, and left eight useful ones. Do you eall this a 
slow and tedious advance? Reflect, then, for a moment, and ask if 
any other science or art has done better. Has Law, or Politics, or 
Theology eliminated from any one of their formulas more than twen- 
ty-seven errors in two hundred years ? 
¢ It is worthy of remark, in this connection, that we possess a 
much more exact knowledge of the properties of drugs than former. 
ly existed. Chemistry, in this respect, has rendered to Materia 
Medica an infinite service. All important articles have been care- 
fully analyzed. Their component parts or principles have been dis. 
covered, and many of these have been isolated and prepared for use. 
So that when a physician administers a certain drug he knows pre- 
cisely what he is giving to his patient. He may prescribe it, in its 
natural state, for the purpose of giving all its active principles to- 
gether; or he may administer one of them separately, or he may re- 
combine them in proportions different from their original conditions. 
Thus, when the Countess of Cinchon, in 1640, first took the bark 
which bears her name, and which his Holiness, Pope Innocent X., au- 
thoritatively pronounced not only “innocent but salutary,” she swal- 
lowed a coarse powder, not unlike, in appearance and digestibility, 
the ground oak bark of our native forests, of whose active princi- 
ples the physician of the Countess or of the Pope knew as little as 
he did of the properties of the magnet or of the power of steam. 
Our present Materia Medica contains a minute and exact description 
of every principle, active or inactive, that exists in cinchona bark. 
Cinchona has been analyzed and examined over and over again, till 
our knowledge of it has become precise. When the Countess took 
her dose of bark, she swallowed at least a tablespoonful of a coarse 
and disagreeable powder. Should the failing health of his present 
Holiness now require an equal dose, his physician would prescribe a 
delicate alkaloid, of which enough for a dose could be held on the 
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blade of a penknife, and which in color and beauty would resemble 
the feathery crystals of the snow. 

Aud here let me call your attention for a moment to the elegance 
which characterizes the preparations of our modern Materia Medica, 
as no small indication of its progress. Formerly, so much that was 
nauseous and disgusting was found in the Materia Medica of physi- 
cians, that it seemed as if the therapeutic value of an article was 
measured by its filth, offensiveness and bulk. In what terms shall I 
describe an emetic, often given to his patients, as he himself told me, 
by a physician of this city, now dead—requiescat in pace—which was 
no unfair representative of the emeties of his time, and which con- 
sisted of 60 grains of calomel, and 60 grains of ipecac, and 60 grains 
of jalap. divided into three powders, of which one was to be taken 
every fifteen minutes. When we think of the pints of black 
draught that were swallowed, the quarts of bitters that were imbib- 
ed, the huge powders that were stuffed down, we are amazed at the 
powers of our ancestors’ stomachs and the unflinching courage of their 
souls. All this is changed. Pharmacy has become one of the fine 
arts. ills are gilded now. Physic is so flavored that it charms 
the palate and woos the appetite. Ido not speak of this change to 
ridicule or condemn it. Drugs will never be made delicious. They 
will never be sought for as a gratification of the taste. But it is 
fortunate that they have been so extracted by chemistry and prepar- 
ed by pharmacy that the sick chamber has lost one of its ancient 
terrors, the foul odor and taste of the drugs that once were the 
whole and now are a part of medical treatment. Instead of the old 
infusion, there is the concentrated extract. Instead of the erude 
bark, we have the elegant alkaloid. Our ancestors gave liquids by 
the pint and powders by the ounce. Their children give liquids of 
equal eflicacy in fractions of an ounce, and powders in fractions of a 
grain. Simplicity in preparation, elegance in form, and energy in 
action characterize the drugs of the modern Materia Medica. 

Within the last year a revised Pharmacopeeia has been published 
in this country. <A similar one has lately appeared in Great Britain. 
A comparison of these two works with similar ones published a cen- 
tury ago, will show how great the change is which drugs have under- 
gone. What experience has proved to be useful has been retained. 
What it has shown to be useless has been discarded. Whatever 
valuable agents empiricism has stumbled on, or botany discovered, 
or chemistry created, or physiology taught the use of, has been in- 
corporated into these works. They are not perfect. The process 
of elimination and simplification might have been carried further. 
But enough has been done to render the last Pharmacopeeias of the 
United States and Great Britain admirable representatives of our 
present knowledge of drugs, and a fair index of their place in the 
therapeutics of the present century. On the one hand, their curtail- 
ed proportions show how much they have been pruned. On the other 
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hand, the retention of many long-tried articles proves that there are 
drugs whose value has been attested by the keenest criticism and the 
closest observation. Modern science neither ridicules nor discards 
drugs. It accords to them a substantial merit, and assigns to them 
an important though subordinate place in therapeutics. This of jt. 
self is no mean evidence of progress in Materia Medica. 

After this imperfect comparison of the past and present bounds. 
ries of Materia Medica, and of the changes which drugs have under. 
gone, we pass naturally to some account of the progress which has 
been made in studying the action of remedies and ascertaining their 
therapeutic value. 

This is the most important part of my subject; for it is precisely 
here that the greatest progress has been made. I can only allude to 
it in the briefest manner now. It will receive a larger development 
in the course of lectures upon which we are just entering. 

Give me the methods of a science, says Cousin, and I will give 
you its results. Jf its methods are true, its results will be true. Ii 
its methods are false, its results will be false. No better illustration 
of this remark can be found than Materia Medica affords. Former. 
ly, the method of studying remedies confounded two essentially dif- 
ferent things; viz., the physiological and therapeutical action of 
remedies. Few, if any, attempts were made to ascertain their pre. 
cise physiological action. They were administered only in patho. 
logical states, and consequently their effects were observed only in 
diseased conditions. Hence almost inevitably the phenomena of dis. 
ease were confounded with or taken for the action of remedies. The 
confusion which this produced was increased by another error of 
method. Diseases were so constantly interfered with by the experi- 
mental exhibition of drugs, that their natural course was not recog. 
nized. Here was a double error. Drugs, whose physiological ac- 
tion was unknown, were administered for the treatment of diseases 
whose natural course and limitations were undiscovered. These 
errors of method led to the inextricable confusion and illogical state- 
ments that may be traced all through the Theory and Practice as 
well as the Materia Medica of the past. 

Fortunately, in the progress of medical science, these uncertain 
and fallacious methods of investigation have been abandoned. The 
necessity of adopting a juster method has been recognized. The 
extent of the change which has taken place, and of the progress 
which has been made in this respect, especially in Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, during the last quarter of a century, can be esti- 
mated only by appreciating at their true value the results to which 
more scientific methods have led. 

Our modern Materia Medica recognizes two conditions as the 
necessary basis of rational therapeutics. The first is an exact 
knowledge of the physiological action of remedies. The second is 
an equally exact knowledge of the natural history of diseases. 
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Unless these two conditions are observed, Therapeutics in the fu- 
ture will be what they have been in the past—empiricism. These 
conditions are the sure and only possible foundation of scientific 
medicine. It has not yet been completely laid. We do not yet possess 
an exact know!edge of the physiological action of remedies, nor of 
the natural history of diseases. But we do know something with 
regard to them. Patient, earnest and intelligent workmen, the world 
over, are busy collecting the materials and laying the foundation. 
Little by little the materials are gathered, day by day progress is 
made, and so the work goes on. 

Let us look, for a moment, a little more closely at these two con- 
ditions, or rather problems, for such they are at present. The at- 
tempt to solve them is a sign of progress. Their complete solution 
would place medicine among the exact sciences. Materia Medica is 
concerned chiefly with the first condition or problem; Theory and 
Practice with the second. Therapeutics embraces them both. 

In studying the first, or the physiological action of remedies, ob- 
servers of the present day are occupied with two distinct series of 
inquiry. One is an endeavor to trace the progress of an agent through 
the body, and the metamorphoses to which it is subjected, from its 
entrance to its complete elimination, without regard to the phenomena 
to which it gives rise in the system; the other is an endeavor to ascer- 
tain these phenomena, or the reaction of the system upon theagent as 
it passes through the body, in the order in which they are produced, 
and in the extent to which they go. These inquiries are of the most 
abstruse and complex character. They involve the highest degree 
of chemical and physiological knowledge. They require the nicest 
chemical manipulation, the most ingeniously devised and patiently 
conducted physiological experiments. But the science of to-day does 
not shrink from the difficulty of the problem. It recognizes that dif- 
ficulty, and has already accomplished enough to give assurance of 
complete success, by and by. An admirable illustration of this 
statement is to be found in the work of Briquet on Quinia. He has 
shown us precisely what is the course of quinia through the body. 
He has discovered how long quinia remains in the stomach when it 
is introduced there; what the stomach does with it; how and when 
it gets into the blood; what the blood does with it; where the blood 
carries it to; when, and by what organs, and in what quantities and 
in what condition it is eliminated. So that if you give a man twen- 
ty grains of quinia, you can tell, if you know the recent researches 
of Materia Medica, what becomes of those twenty grains; you can 
tell how and in what condition they get into the body; you can trace 
them, however disguised, in all their hidden wanderings through the 
mysterious channels of the circulation and the recesses of the or- 
ganization; you can sce them in all their metamorphoses, and know 
when and how they escape. After thus asccrtaining the progress of 
quinia through the system, Briquct took up the other part of the 
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problem, and determined the physiological phenomena which quinia 
produces, from the period of absorption to that of elimination. He 
discovered how the tissues of the stomach acted, while the quinia go. 
journed there; how the albumen, fibrin, hematin and serum of the 
blood behaved in its presence; how the brain and nerve tissue were 
excited and depressed by it; what the heart said to it; how the 
spleen and liver liked it; and how gladly the kidneys expelled it, 
With this knowledge of its physiological action, Briquet next turned 
his attention to the therapeutical use and value of quinia. The for. 
mer is the key to the latter. As soon as the behavior of quinia in 
the system was known, and the modifications which it impresses on 
the functions and composition of the organization were discovered, 
it was not difficult to ascertain the proper art of giving it, or to fix 
its therapeutical value. What Briquet has done for quinia, other 
observers have done, with greater or less success, for coffee, tea, opi- 
um, alcohol, mercury, &e. They are following the same methods of 
study, and thus the agents of the Materia Medica are subjected to a 
renewed and most patient investigation. The progress which is 
made is, from the nature of the case, slow, but it is a real one. 

The attempt to solve the second problem that I have alluded to, 
or to ascertain the natural history of diseases, is also pushed vigor. 
ously forward. Scientific physicians in Europe and this country, in 
Vienna, Paris and London, in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, 
are watching and noting the phenomena of disease as carefully and 
patiently as astronomers watch the stars. And an equal success 
crowns, or will crown, the labors of each. For the present progress 
of medical science is the prophecy of its future attainment. It is 
no vain boast to say, that we can now read the signs of that coming 
time when the physician shall know the orbit of a disease as accu- 
rately as the mathematician that of a planet. 

Gentlemen, [ have thus traced an imperfect sketch of the progress 
of Materia Medica. 1 have shown you that the evidences of its pro- 
gress may be seen in its larger boundaries; in its juster apprecia- 
tion of medicinal agents; and in its truer methods of study. Let 
us not forget that the progress which signalizes the Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics of the nineteenth century, also characterizes every 
other department of medical science. Anatomy, Physiology, Pa- 
thology and all the collateral branches of medicine join with no lag- 
gard or faltering step in the majestic progress with which all science 
and art moves on. You have come to this University to-day for the 
purpose of commencing or pursuing the study of a living and pro- 
gressive scicnec—not of a dead or stagnant one. Here you will 
not dissect the dricd bones or explore the fossilized dogmas of the 
past, but learn the sacred mysteries—the living truths, which, how- 
ever old, are always new, and which Nature ever more and more 
liberally reveals to her faithful disciples. May you come to your 
work with the consecration of an earnest purpose, and follow it by 
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the light of a lofty ideal. For you cannot over-estimate the nobility 
of medical science. Its field of study is God’s noblest creation— 
man; its inspiration is man’s divinest motive, the love of truth; its 
object, worthy of Omnipotence, is the relief of a suffering race. 


Wotices. 


The Principles and Practice of Obstetrics. By Uveu L. loner, M.D., 
&c. Illustrated with one hundred and fifty-nine lithographic figures 
from original Photographs, and with numerous Wood-cuts. Phila- 
delphia: Blanchard and Lea. 4to. Pp. 550. 186+. 

We are glad to welcome this valuable treatise on Midwifery, a work 
valuable in material, excellent in execution, and fitted to supply a 
want which has been felt by the student and the practitioner. The 
author gives to his brethren in the profession the experience of a long 
and active practice, largely devoted to the branch of which he writes. 
For forty years a lecturer in the schools—thirty-one of which have been 
spent in teaching obstetrics—he has gained a knowledge of the wants 
which young practitioners feel, and it is for them the work is particu- 
larly fitted. He does not profess to offer another compendium of the 
science, but simply a practical review of the whole subject, giving 
principally his own views and his own experience, as previously pro- 
pounded before the classes in the University of Pennsylvania. We 
would especially notice his plain, practical method of explanation of 
the various portions of his subject, and more particularly of the litile 
points which every young man has to learn by bitter experience, but 
which almost every author hitherto seems to have considered self-evi- 
dent and therefore omitted. 

The early chapters are devoted to the pelvic organs, the foetus, ges- 
tation, the management of pregnant women and the mechanism of 
labor. The second part, on Eutocia or Natural Labor, includes the 
normal presentations by the head and breech. The third division com- 
prises obstetric operations, and the fourth treats of Dystocia, or Diffi- 
cult Labor, caused by complications from the foetus or the mother. 
Certain pathological states and conditions frequently attending mid- 
wifery occupy the closing chapters. 

The book is well printed on good paper. We are particularly struck 
with the plates, which are in truth helps to the learner, instead of be- 
ing, as is frequently the case, problems to be solved, the like of which 
the student has never seen or ever will see in nature. The illustra- 
tions are mostly lithographs from original photographs, and are well 
selected for the object they have in view. In addition, a large num- 
ber of wood-cuts serve to illustrate the subject. A full and complete 
index finishes the volume. 


Tre eminent surgeon, M. Nélaton, has recently received a very 
handsome gold medal from the Italians resident in Peru, as a token of 
their gratitude for his attendance on Garibaldi. 
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AXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF THRE BOSTON SOCIETY FOR MEDICAL [y- 
PROVEMENT. BY FRANCIS MINOT, M.D., SECRETARY, 


Serr. 25th.—Suspension of Labor-pains after dilatation of the Os 
Uteri.—Dr. Srorer said that he lad been called to a patient boardin 
at a place 12 or 14 miles from town, who had had labor pains for two 
or three days. The os was dilated to the size of a dollar, and he 
thought she would be delivered in a few hours. The pain ceased, 
however, and it was decided to remove the patient to Boston, Dr, §, 
accompanying her in the carriage. During the drive she had some 
severe pains, so that he feared she might be delivered in the carriage, 
but she reached town safcly, and the pains again stopped. There 
having been no advance for two days afterwards, Dr. S. ruptured the 
membranes (with difficulty, on account of their excessive toughness), 
labor came on, and the patient was delivered of twins, weighing 7 
and 8 pounds. This patient was excessively unwieldy, from an enor- 
mous quantity of liquor amnii, and perhaps the great tension of the 
wbdominal muscles may have interfered with their prompt action. Dr, 
Storer had met with a similar case six or seven years ago; the os was 
dilated, the membranes protruding, and he thought delivery would 
take place in a few hours, but the patient was not confined for ten 
days. Ife had also met with the same peculiarity, though in a less 
marked degree, in one other case, these being all he had seen during a 
practice of thirty-eight years. 

Dr. Warren said that he had been called to this patient some weeks 
before her confinement, and found her suffering from violent and pain- 
ful contractions of the abdominal muscles, considered by her friends 
as convulsions ; they were relieved by an opiate and sinapisms to the 
inside of the thighs. Two weeks afterwards he was called to her again, 
on account of violent neuralgic pains in the hips and thighs. On 
making an examination, he found the head of the foetus pressing upon 
the os. By changing the position of the head a little, the pain was 
instantly relieved. Soon afterwards labor pains came on, and he 
transferred the patient to the care of Dr. Storer. 

Oct. 10th.—Case of live Birth at the beginning of the sixth Month.— 
Dr. Mrvor reported the case. 

A respectable married woman, who had had no children previously, 
ceased to menstruate May Ist. She quickened Sept. 17th, and was 
confined Oct. 10th; the duration of pregnancy, counting from May 
Ist, having been 23 weeks and 1 day, or 162 days. The child, a male, 
weighed one pound and three quarters, and lived forty-eight hours. 

Ocr. 10th.—Necrosis of the Astragalus.—Dr. Carnot showed two 
casts of the foot of a little boy who entered the hospital, Feb. 16th, 
for disease of the ankle; one having been taken before treatment and 
the other after. The patient was a weak, puny boy, 8 years old. The 
disease began a month previously, but no further history of the case 
could be obtained. The right ankle and foot were swollen and pain- 
ful. Foetid pus issued from an opening below the external malleolus. 
Traces of scrofulous abscesses were seen below the ramus of the jaw. 
He was ordered beef-tea, wine, and a poultice to the foot ; and ten 
days after his entrance he was etherized, and an examination of the 
foot made. On making an incision, several large pieces of the as- 
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tragalus, which were perfectly loose, were removed with the forceps. 
They comprised the entire astragalus, denuded of its periosteum. 
The hemorrhage was controlled with a tampon of lint, inserted into 
the wound. ‘The patient was ordered cod-liver oil, beef-steak and 
wine. He improved rapidly, both in his general condition and local- 
ly. The discharge gradually ceased, and the wound filled with granu- 
lations. Six weeks after the operation he was on crutches; and in 
another month he could walk without them. The motions of the an- 
kle-joint were good. The cavity from which the astragalus was re- 
moved was filled up with adventitious deposit, and the patient was 
discharged well. The malleoli of the right leg were nearer the sole of 
the foot than in the left, and it would appear that the bones of the leg 
had fallen somewhat into the foot. The length of the sole was the 
same in both feet. 

May 9th.—Diseased Bladder.—Dr. Hovces showed the specimen, 
which came from a man 35 years old, a hostler by occupation, whom 
he had treated with Dr. D. T. Coit. The patient had had frequent and 
painful micturition for a month or more before he applied for medical 
aid, and the symptoms had become so much aggravated as to incapa- 
citate him from his work. There was severe pain in the renal region, 
and the urine was voided with much pain, and as often as once an 
hour. ‘There was tenderness over the bladder, with occasional retch- 
ing and vomiting ; pulse not very rapid. The catheter was used with 
relief. Symptoms of peritonitis afterwards set in, and the patient 
died. 

The bladder was about one half or one third as large again as the 
fist. Its walls were half an inch thick, and the muscular coat was 
quite developed. Its inner surface was nowhere smooth, and in 
many parts was covered with shreds, and rough, irregular, fleshy ele- 
vations, as large as the tip of the little finger, from the thickening of 
the submucous cellular coat. Connected with the bladder by an open- 
ing from two to three inches in diameter was a sac, considerably 
larger than the bladder itself, which held two fists. The left ureter 
opened into the sac, half an inch from the bladder, and was conside- 
rably dilated, as was also the pelvis of the corresponding kidney, 
which contained a dark-brown, irregular calculus, with prolongations 
extending into the calices. 

Ocr. 10th.—Tuphlo Enteritis.—Dr. Firterp reported the following 
case :— 

“Wednesday, Sept. 28th, I was asked to see a person at South 
Braintree, who had been ill with typhoid fever for six weeks, and was 
not recovering satisfactorily. 

‘“‘T found a young gentleman, 19 years old ; exceedingly emaciated ; 
with a bright eye; some flushing of the countenance ; skin slightly 
discolored in spots above the knees and ankles, with ecchymosis. He 
had had sores upon the lower limbs, one of which had yielded some 
pus. Pulse 80 in the minute. Abdomen moderately full, and not ten- 
der at the present moment, but had appeared to be so to the attending 
physician some time previously. The bowels were and had been 
somewhat loose; three or four evacuations daily ; sometimes restrain- 
ed by opiates. Appetite ravenous. Tongue clean. Ordered a pill 
composed of acet. plumb., gr. ij., opii, gr. i., three times a day until 
diarrhcea ceased. The bowels then to be allowed to move once in two 
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or three days. Quinine, gr. ij., with dilute sulphuric acid, to be given 
three times a day before meals. Diet, beef-tea, frequently, in small 
quantities ; rice, boiled, or blanc-mangé, as patient wished. She 
wine, a teaspoonful once in two hours during the day, occasionally 
through the night. Prognosis favorable. 

“Saturday, Oct. Ist, I received a note from the attending physi. 
cian, stating ‘that the quinine and wine had been given as directed. 
Of the pills, four had been given and then omitted, as the bowels 
ceased to move. Soon he began to suffer pain in the bowels. A lit. 
tle difficulty in urinating. Fomentations applied, and began to give 
him something to move the bowels, but without success. Last hight 
he had a shaking turn. Pulse 80.’ I visited him in the afternoon, 
Found him in great pain. Abdomen universally sensitive, but upon 
pressure over the right iliac region he complained of excessive pain, 
Pulse 130. Tongue dry and brown. He had taken a large dose of 
castor oil. Had had repeated enemata, and another was preparing at 
the time of my visit. I expressed a decided opinion that perforation 
of the intestine had taken place, deprecated any further attempt to 
move the bowels, gave a teaspoonful of laudanum, and ordered puly. 
opii, gr. ij., hyd. submur., gr. i., every six hours, to keep him easy, 
Death took place the following day. 

Post-mortem examination on Monday, Oct. 3d. On opening the ab- 
dominal cavity, a considerable quantity of fluid resembling thin gruel 
escaped. The intestines were seen to be universally inflamed, but 
particularly so over the region of the ccecum. Flakes of lymph ad- 
hered to the surface of the liver. The intestines having been remov- 
ed, the appendix cceci was found to present an irregular perforation, 
admitting the end of the little finger. Edges dark and sloughy. 
Closely impacted in the appendix ceeci, just above the perforation, was 
a foreign body, about the size of a marrowfat pea, supposed by my- 
self and others to be a cherry-stone, but may be a phosphatic concre- 
tion. The intestines having been cut through in their length, appear- 
ed perfectly healthy, with the exception of a shallow gray ulceration 
found at the lower part of the ilium, supposed to be in the situation 
of Peyer’s patches.” 

The concretion is in the Society’s possession. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON: THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1864. 


IRREGULAR AND Quackisn ApverTiseMENts.—A friend sends us the 
following communication :— 

Messrs. Epitors,—In the Regulations of the Boston Medical Asso- 
ciation, re-issued in the spring of 1864, I read, page 9, as follows :— 

** Discouragement of (uackery.—The use of quack medicines should 
be discouraged by the Faculty, as disgraceful to the profession, inju- 
rious to health, and often destructive even of life. No physician or 
surgeon, therefore, should dispense a secret nostrum, whether it be 
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his invention or exclusive property ; for, if it is of real efficacy, the con- 
cealment of it is inconsistent with beneficence and professional libe- 
rality ; and, if mystery alone give it value and importance, such craft 
implies either disgraceful ignorance or fraudulent avarice.” 

I thus read the Regulations of the Boston Medical Association ; 
and I have always supposed that every member of that Association 
is bound to observe these rules in so far as lies in his power. Now, 
Messrs. Editors, in several issucs of a daily Boston newspaper, I find 
under the heading of ‘‘ Medical Notices,’ an advertisement stating 
that Dr. cures, unfailingly, consumption, according to his own 

ublished investigations, &c. &c. You have undoubtedly, Messrs. 
Editors, been furnished with a copy of that ‘‘ remarkable” (?) pam- 

hlet, which, according to the writer’s statement therein, you refused 
to publish, because of its being impracticable. and because of the pre- 
tended use of remedies the nature of which the writer refused to di- 
vulge. Now, I simply desire to ask you to answer, in your Journat, 
the following questions :— 

Ist. Is not the above advertisement, based, as it is, upon the before- 
mentioned pamphlet and its secret remedies, a flagrant violation of the 
rules and regulations of the Boston Medical Association ? 

2d. If such is the case, ought not the guilty member to be summa- 
rily expelled from the said Association ? *,* 


The answer to this communication is as simple as it is short. The 
advertisement above copied is a direct violation of the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the regulations of the Boston Medical Association, of 
which, we regret to say, the advertiser is a member. We have not 
seen the pamphlet referred to, and cannot, therefore, speak from our 
own knowledge of the remedies suggested in it, nor the manner in 
which they are spoken of ; but if it is in substance a paper read by the 
same author some time since before the Suffolk District Medical So- 
ciety, it is utterly unworthy of the notice of a scientific physician. 
Furthermore, nothing can be more unprofessional than for a medical 
man thus to proclaim to the community alleged superior claims to 
their confidence. But when his assurance reaches the climax of this 
advertisement, he places himself entirely outside of the line which di- 
vides the regular from the irregular practitioner. We find in the Rules 
and Regulations of the Boston Medical Association that No. XVII. 
reads as follows :— 


“XVII. Every candidate, at the time of becoming a member of the 
Association, shall sign the following obligation, which shall be in a 
book deposited with the Secretary :— 

““« The undersigned approve of the Regulations of the Boston Medical 
Associalion, and agree upon their honor to comply with the same.’ ”’ 


The author of this flagrant advertisement has signed, we presume, 
this obligation. lis conduct clearly comes within the supervision of 
the Standing Committee, whose duty it is ‘‘ to attend to and decide 
upon all matters which regard the interest or honor of the Associa- 
tion, especially to act upon all infringements of its regulations which 
may come to their knowledge, and to call special meetings of the As- 
sociation when they judge proper.”’ To the Standing Committee, 
therefore, we respectfully refer this gross instance of unprofessional 
conduct. 
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On tHe Purity oF roretcn Joping or Potassium. By F. Gray. 
ton.—The high price and large consumption of this article has made 
it one which the manufacturer has special temptations to adulterate. 
Of late years very large quantities of foreign make have found their 
way into our markets, giving rise to keen competition, which, in the 
case of drugs, is often far from improving their quality. From. thege 
considerations we might still expect to find much that is impure, but 
the results detailed below lead us to a different conclusion. The jm. 
purities of iodide of potassium are bromide and chloride of potassium, 
and sulphate, iodate and carbonate of potash. Moisture in excess jg 
also to be considered an impurity, for, besides giving the sample a 
greater liability to deliquesce, it shows an article of imperfect manu. 
facture. The first-mentioned adulterant, though it has been frequently 
used, has in none of the fifteen samples experimented upon been found, 
and the second only in quantities from 3°7 per cent. down to minute 
traces. Sulphate was never found in ponderable quantitics, and iodate 
in only three, all of which, however, were of forcign manufacture, 
(Several English samples were analyzed for the sake of comparison.) 
In these tliree cases it never amounted to 1 per cent. Carbonate, 
though more generally present, never amounted to 1 per cent., gene- 
rally much under this. From these results, it will be seen that the 
iodide of potassium now in the market is practically pure, the percent- 
age in all the samples being over 95°.—Proceedings of Brilix-h Phar- 
maceulical Conference. 


Notice.—Some months since a friend borrowed of one of the Editors 
of this Journat Ilammond’s work on Military Ilygiene. The borrower 
will confer a special favor by returning the same to this office at his 
earliest convenience. 


VITAL STATISTICS OF BOSTON. 
For tHe WEEK ENDING SaturDAY, NoveMBER 12th, 1864, 


DEATHS. 
Males. | Females. | Totai. 
Deaths during the week - - - 40 38 78 
Ave. mortality of corresponding weeks for ten years, 1853—1863, 37.5 36.7 74.2 
Average corrected to increased population - - - - 00 00 79.77 
Death of personsabove90 - 1 0 1 


Pameuiets Recrivep.—* Spina Irritation ” ; or, the Causes of Back-ache among Ame- 
rican Women. By Charles Fayette Taylor, M.D., of New York. New York: W. Wood & 
Co. 1864. 


Diep,—At Topsfield, Nov. 13th, Dr. Royal A. Merriam, in his 80th year.—At the Foster 
General Hospital, Newbern, N. C., Nov. Ist, of yellow fever, contracted while professionally 
attending the sick at Fort Stevenson, N. C., Dr. Dixi Crosby Hoyt, Asst. Surg. 2d Heavy 

Artillery. Dr. Hoyt was formerly of Milford. 


Deatus tn Boston for the week ending Saturday noon, Nov. 12th, 78. Males, 40—Fe- 
males, 88.—Ahscess, l—accident, 2—apoplexy, l—asthma, 1—inflammation of the bowels, 3 
—congestion of the brain, l—disease of the brain, 2—inflammation of the brain, 1—bron- 
chitis, infantum, 1—consumption, 15—convualsions, 3—croup, 4—diarrhcea, 2— 
diphtheria, 2—dropsy, 2—dysentery, 2—erysipelas, 1—exhaustion, 2—typhoid fever, l— 
hsemoptysis, l—disease of the heart, 2—homicide, 1—intemperance, 1-—discase of the liver, 
2—congestion of the lungs, 2—inflammation of the lungs, 7—marasmus, 3—ncuralgia, l— 
old age, 2—ophthalmia, 1—paralysis, 1—pleurisy, 1—puerperal disease, 1—rheumatism, 
scrofula, 1—smallpox, l—unknown, 2. 

Under 4 years of age, 25—between 5 and 20 vears, 6—between 20 and 40 years, 25—be- 
tween 40 and 60 years, 10—above 60 years, 12. Born in the United States, 5l—Ireland, 25— 
other places, 2. 
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